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Three pairs of U.S. postage stamps will be issued during National Letter 
Writing Week. First day of issue ceremonies are scheduled for the 


Library of Congress in Washington, DC. 


going to wash this time at camp.” 

Not all the cute letters from 
camp are written by youngsters. 

An otherwise unidentified “Aunt 
Gabby” receives and answers let- 
ters from the more mature members 
of the world of recreational ve- 
hicles, sometimes known as 
campers. “Dear Aunt Gabby,” 
published in 1971 by the Trail-R- 
Club of America, documents some 
of the problems presented to her 
and how she resolves them. 

“Dear Aunt Gabby,” begins a 
note from someone signing as in- 
experienced, “I am about to travel, 
a lone woman with two children, in 
Canada, Mexico and the United 
States. What should I look out for?” 

“Dear Inex,” answers Gabby, 
“Canadians, Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans.” 

Newspaper and magazine editors 
also receive many more letters than 
they write, but, when they do write, 
the replies may not always be what 
they expect. 

In 1963, Groucho Marx, actor, 
television personality, and himself 


a noted letter writer, received a note 
from a McCall's magazine editor. 

“Could you,” she asked, “send 
us a few quick quotes about cars 
in connection with an article we 
are planning .. . if you drive, we 
would like to have a list of the 
items you keep in your glove com- 
partment. ... What extras do you 
wish glove compartments had room 
to hold? .. .” 

In a “sincerely yours” response, 
Groucho wrote: “ You ask what I 
keep in my glove compartment. 
The last time I looked I hada 
woman’s bikini, one half a cheese 
sandwich without mustard anda 
letter from the finance company 
saying that if I don’t pay the $5,000 
I owe on the $5,000 car, they will 
take matters into their own hands. 
If they do, they'll find it pretty 
messy in that glove compart- 
ment... .” 

Perhaps William James, the fa- 
mous author and psychologist, said 
it best about the importance of 
letters: “As long as there are post- 
men, life will have zest.” @ 
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ere comes National Letter Writ- 
H ing Week (NLWW), February 
24-March 1, and here are some 
thoughts on how you and perhaps 
your family can participate: 

1. Add“ P.S. Write Soon” to the 
back flap of personal correspondence 
envelopes during the week. (Postal 
Life is giving you a practice head start 
by adding a rule to the contest on 
page 18 in this issue of the magazine. 
If you enter the contest, you must 
write “P.S. Write Soon” on the back 
flap of your envelope to have your 
entry considered for one of the 30 
prizes.) 

2. During NLWW, write a per- 
sonal letter you've been putting off 
but meaning to write, to— 

O A good neighbor who has 

moved away. 

0 A long-time fellow employee 
who kas been reassigned or 
who has retired. 

A friend or friends you made on 
your last vacation. 

The best man or maid/matron 
of honor at your wedding. 

An old schoolmate. 

A favorite aunt or uncle, niece 
or nephew. 

The editor of the local news- 
paper, expressing your views 
on a timely topic. 

Grandparents or grandchildren. 
A relative or friend who is re- 
cuperating from a recent illness. 
Someone who's a long way 
from home. 

. If your local newspaper carries 
“The Mini Page,” which will have an 
issue dedicated exclusively to National 
Letter Writing Week next month, have 
your children share the “page” with 
their friends. 

4. “Joys in the Attic.” Some of 
the fondest memories can be recap- 
tured by rereading old letters. You 
might want to share their messages 
with those who wrote them by send- 
ing them a copy with your up-to-date 
thoughts. 

5. Extract 10 names from your 
Christmas or Easter mailing list and 
write them a personal letter. @ 





(Editor's note: We want to share 
with you the following editorial, “The 
Fifteen-Cent Alternative.” Stephen 
Judy, editor of The English Journal— 
copyright © 1979 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English—wrote 
it, and the editorial is reprinted with 
the Council's permission.) 


bout a year ago, Wisconsin’s 
Senator William Proxmire 
criticized the U. S. Postal Serv- 
ice for advertising its services. 
Such advertising, the Senator said, 
was comparable to the Pentagon 
running a promotional campaign 
for war. 

If the Senator is interested in 
rooting out Pentagonesque adver- 
tising, I suggest that he look to the 
telephone company, which has 
launched an attack on the plain old 
letter, while promoting the claimed 
low cost of long distance. In one 
TV commercial, George Washing- 
ton, his face on a stamp, looks on in 
animated horror while an announc- 
er explains that dictation, typing, 
filing, and mailing costs raise the 
price of the typica! business letter 
to $4.79. 

Now I will never underestimate 
the capability of American busi- 
ness to take something simple— 
like the letter—and make it ridicu- 
lously expensive, but someone on 
Senator Proxmire’s staff ought to 
run a similar cost analysis of the 
single phone call. Consider, for ex- 
ample, that writing a letter involves 


one, or at most, two people at a 
time, while an office call ties up at 
least two people—caller and callee 
—and may involve their secretar- 
ies, somebody at the switchboard, 
and an operator. And what about 
Mickey Mouse phones, Princess 
phones, extension phones, car 
phones, and phone answering de- 
vices? If one follows the phone 
company’s model, all those would 
have to be computed in the cost of 
a call. It’s Alexander Graham Bell, 
not George Washington, who 
should be horrified. 

“Reach out and touch someone,” 
goes a phone company jingle de- 
signed to eliminate one’s guilt 
about running up the phone bill 
when a letter would do. A more ac- 
curate phrase, I submit, would be, 
“Reach out and interrupt some- 
one,”... 

The office phone rings. Condi- 
tioned like Pavlov’s dog, I stop 
writing in mid-sentence and pick 
up the receiver. 

“Hello, I’ve got to talk to you,” 
says the voice of one of my stu- 
dents. 

“Well,” I say, “you're doing just 
that.” 

“No, I mean, really talk to you, 
like, in your office.” For this stu- 
dent there seems to be a distinction 
between “really” talking and talk- 
ing on the phone. 

“What's it about?” I ask. 

He delivers a four minute mono- 
logue telling me his problem. 

I say, “It sounds as if you’ve told 
me everything you were going to 
tell me if we really talked.” I out- 
line a possible solution to his prob- 
lem. 


“Yeah,” he says, “that'd work, 
but I still have to come by to talk 
because there are papers to sign.” 

I see a chance to ride my hobby 
horse. “Why don’t you mail me the 
papers and save yourself a trip 
over?” Victory! 

A fleeting one. “Yeah,” he says, 
“but I don’t have a stamp.” 

I carry stamps around in my bill- 
fold. From time to time I go to the 
post office and spend $4.50 for a 
booklet of thirty. If you believed 
the phone company, you'd think 
that sum would only buy me 
9/10ths of a letter, but those 
stamps serve my correspondence 
needs for a month... 

I also think that the bad reputa- 
tion of the post office is not alto- 
gether deserved. The mail service 
provides a convenient scapegoat: 

A manuscript is long overdue: so 
I phone the author. [I’m not op- 
posed to phones; I just want to see 
their use kept in perspective.] 

“Where’s that manuscript you 
promised me?” 

“What?!” Shock, dismay. “You 
didn’t get it? I sent it days ago. 
Well, you know how the post office 
is these days. If it doesn’t show up 
tomorrow or the next day, let me 
know and I'll send another copy.” 

Three days later the manuscript 
arrives, postmarked the day after 
our telephone conversation. 

As English teachers, I think we 
ought to promote letters, which are 
an invaluable form of discourse for 
business or pleasure. Phone com- 
pany ads to the contrary, business 
letters command attention not 
given to routine phone calls. To 
keep the Pentagon in its place, let- 
ters are terrific for making love, not 
war. And no ring, beep, buzz, or 
flashing light can create the satis- 
faction of going to the mailbox and 
seeing that someone has written 
you a letter. 

I urge you and your students to 
reach out and touch someone— 
really touch that person. Choose 
the fifteen-cent alternative. @ 











hen 1,200 athletes from 37 
countries, along with 5,000 
Olympic staff members and 

500,000 visitors, descend on Lake 
Placid, NY, and surrounding en- 
virons February 12-24 for the 1980 
Olympic Winter Games, the United 
States Postal Service will be well 
prepared to serve them. 

“This is our opportunity,” said 
Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger, ‘to show the world that 
service is our last name and our 
first priority.” 

Accordingly, intensive and ex- 
tensive planning has been under 
way since 1976 to ensure first-rate 
service, not only for the Olympic 
throngs but for the Postal Service’s 
resident customers in the seven- 
city impact area. In Lake Placid 
alone, USPS will be serving, in 
addition to its regular 3,000 cus- 
tomers, a daily crowd of 50,000 to 
60,000 people. The residents have 
been kept fully informed of special 
Postal Service efforts—such as 
keeping the Lake Placid Post Office 
open ‘round-the-clock throughout 
the Games—which have been de- 
veloped to ensure the continued 
sr..ooth flow of their mail. 

The anticipated boom in other 
mail has necessitated meticulous 
planning. In May 1976, Richard 
Stewart, manager of the West- 
chester District; John Collins, man- 
ager of the Glens Falls Manage- 
ment Sectional Center (MSC); and 
others went to Montreal to meet 
with the key people who handled 
the arrangements for the Summer 
Olympics there. 

In 1977, Stewart appointed a 
local Postal Olympics Coordinating 
Committee, under the leadership of 
John Coultry, postmaster of Ma- 
lone. “And it has been a coordi- 
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USPS retail trailers will 
be strategically placed 
at major Olympic sites 
for the convenience of 
customers. Above, the 
trailer for the bobsled 
run is cautiously eased 
onto the site. Right, 
workmen prepare mo- 
bile unit to be used in 
downtown Lake Placid, 
supplementing retail 
sales in the main post 
office. 





nated effort by local, sectional cen- 
ter, district, and regional people 
since then,” said Stewart. “They 
are doing an outstanding job. Also, 
Ron Vandegrift, general manager 
of the Headquarters Sales Division 
and general coordinator of USPS 
Olympic efforts, has been ex- 
tremely supportive.” 

In complete agreement with that 
assessment, Collins said that “the 
local committee’s initiative and 
expertise in formulating and im- 





plementing the necessary efforts 
and coordinating all of the work 
with the official Olympic Commit- 
tees stand as a model for the Postal 
Service.” 

Chairman Coultry developed 
the areas to be covered and orga- 
nized the local committee in July 
1978. Although Lake Placid was 
designated as the official site of the 
1980 Winter Olympics, events also 
will be held in six surrounding lo- 
cations. The postmasters in all of 
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Members of the USPS Local Olympics Coordinating 
Committee hold a late-night meeting at the Lake 
Placid Post Office 


the towns, plus key people from the 
sectional center, served on the com- 
mittee. 

As is necessary in any such gi- 
gantic undertaking, the committee 
held regular meetings and achieved 
important results every step of the 
way. 

One of the early tasks was to 
determine the increased USPS 
staffing needs and invite people 
from other areas in the Northeast 
Region to apply for the coveted 
positions. Forty-nine of 254 volun- 
teers were assigned to the impact 
area, effective a few days prior to the 
start of the Games on February 12. 


They are to be fully briefed on 
the key elements of their work at a 
meeting this month in New York. 
And, long before they were sched- 
uled to arrive in Lake Placid, the 
USPS Coordinating Committee had 
obtained and outfitted 14 housing 
trailers for them and other USPS 
personnel. The Committee also ob- 
tained four vans to transport them, 
as well as supplies, to and from the 
USPS outlets. And, PM Joanne 
Zaumetzer wrote a booklet for 
them with information on antici- 
pated weather conditions, loca- 
tions of local hospitals, churches, 
barber shops, etc., and related 
information one takes for granted 
only on home turf. 

Another major item was facili- 


ties’ needs, which was handled pri- 
marily by Wakely (Skip) Moore- 
house of the Glens Falls MSC. His 
job included re-doing many of the 
impact area post offices, and 
securing, re-designing, outfitting, 
and locating four retail trailers at 
strategic sites. The latter had to be 
completely gutted, modified in size, 
and re-painted, and a superstruc- 
ture was designed to enhance their 
appearance and improve their 
customer usability. Most of that 
work was accomplished with post 
office maintenance people at Ray 
Brook. 

But, even if you have sufficient 
staff and facilities, how do you 
actually move the mail through 
such a people-packed area in in- 
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clement weather conditions? With 
only one route into and out of Lake 
Placid slated to be open to traffic 
(most visitors must park about 14 
miles away and ride buses to the 
Games), two of the area’s post- 
masters, Pat Tom and Harvey 
Tebo, and Robert Collins worked 
out ultimate delivery methods with 
George Stahler of the State Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

They carefully inspected city and 
star delivery routes, mapped al- 
ternative plans, and established a 
system with local editors and 
broadcasters to notify customers 
in case one or more of the carriers 


LOCAL US.BS. 
OLYMPIC 
COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 


Among the people who played key 
roles in planning and organizing 
the Postal Service's participation in 
the 1980 Winter Olympics were: 

Richard Stewart, manager, West- 
chester District 

John Collins, manager, Glens Falls 
Management Sectional Center 

John Coultry, postmaster, Malone, 
NY; chairman, local Postal Olympics 
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Left, Jack Shea, former USPS employee and current supervisor of North Elba, reminisces 
about the 1932 Winter Olympics where he won two Gold Medals. Above, Edward Koops 
carrier in Schenectady, NY, trains for a berth on the 1980 U.S. Olympic Bobsled Team 


would become slowed by the huge 
crowds. 

Another major task was to ob- 
tain key sites for the USPS retail 
outlets, and because of the com- 
mittee’s success postal employees 
throughout the country and other 
television viewers worldwide will 
easily recognize the sparkling red, 
white, and blue USPS retail outlets 
at every major site. 

Part of the service provided there 
will include special Olympic phila- 
telic products. While three com- 
memorative stamps were issued for 
the 1932 Olympics, also held in 
Lake Placid, this year USPS will 
have the most comprehensive pack- 
age of commemorative issues, phil- 


atelic products, and postal services 
it has ever dedicated to a single 
event. 

The products will include 10 
postage stamps, three postal cards, 
a stamped envelope, and an aero- 
gramme. Additionally, nine special 
pictorial cancellations will be avail- 
able from the nine temporary USPS 
stations at the Olympics. 

Previous Olympic stamps in- 
cluded the three in 1932, one in 
1960, four in 1972, and another 
four in 1976—for a total of 12. 
When the 1932 First Day of Issue 
stamp was sold in Lake Placid 48 
years ago, it enjoyed the greatest 
sale of any such issue up to that 
time; 400,000 were sold. 





ae 
Coordinating Committee 

Barry Brennan, then MSC director, 
Customer Services; appointed 
District Olympic Coordinator; when 
promoted to director, Customer 
Services, Syracuse Management 
Sectional Center, succeeded by 

Jack Carr, MSC director, mail proc- 
essing 

Matthew Di Fiore, MSC director, 
finance 

Wakely (Skip) Moorehouse ]r., 
MSC superintendent, engineers 

Robert Collins, MSC acting director 
of mail processing 

Leo Bola, postmaster, Lake Placid, NY 

Gary Foster, postmaster, Ray 
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Brook, NY 

John Campion, postmaster, Saranac 
Lake, NY 

Joanne Zaumetzer, postmaster, 


Wilmington, NY 


Harvey Tebo, postmaster, Tupper 
Lake, NY 

Pat Tom, postmaster, Port Henry, NY 

Roland Hewitt, postmaster, Platts- 
burgh, NY, until he retired in October 
1979, and was succeeded by 

Ed Stimill, officer-in-charge, Platts- 
burgh, NY 

Ron Vandegrift, general manager, 
Sales Division, Customer Services 
Department, Headquarters, Washing- 
ton,DC @ 





Additional demand was so heavy 
that the then-postmaster of Lake 
Placid, the late Sol Feinberg, wired 
postal headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC, for an additional 200,000 
stamps. They were flown in the 
next day. 

“It was absolutely hectic here 
then,” recalled Lake Placid resident 
Anna MacKenzie, whose late hus- 
band, Ronald, worked in that post 
office (and later became post- 
master) and served as president of 
the local Olympic Organizing 
Committee. “Demand was so heavy 
that some of us wives pitched in 
down at the post office to help with 
the work.” 

Her memories are shared by 
Margaret Fitzgerald, whose late 
husband, Timothy, was a casual 
employee in 1932, and later became 
a full-time clerk and carrier. 

Their son, Tim Jr., true to the 
family tradition, has been a carrier 
there for 21 years. And, he said he 
is “really looking forward to the 
1980 Games. I know it will be 
very crowded,” he added, “but we 
can get the job done.” 

One more current resident and 


former USPS employee, Supervisor 
Jack Shea of the neighboring town 
of North Elba, remembers more 
than the postal effort in 1932. He is 
the John Amos Shea who mounted 
the victor’s platform during the 
opening ceremonies in 1932 to take 
the Olympic oath “for the honor of 
our countries and for the glory of 
sport.” Less than an hour later, the 
Dartmouth sophomore re-mounted 
the platform to receive the Gold 
Medal for speed skating! Before 
the Games ended, he had been 
awarded Golds for both the 500 
meter and 1,500 meter events. 
Well, one Postal Service em- 
ployee, circa 1980, also may earn 


the coveted title of Olympic athlete. 


Edward Koops, a carrier in Sche- 
nectady, NY, has been competing 
for a berth on the U. S. Olympic 
Bobsled Team. He and eight team- 
mates have spent the past several 
months in intensive training for 
their competition with 20 to 25 
other American teams to determine 
the three teams which will repre- 
sent the U. S. at Lake Placid. 

Since July, Koops and the others 
trained three to five nights a week 











Postal customers at the 1932 Winter 





from the Lake Placid Post Office: left t 
Charlie McMorrow, Seymour MacKenzie 


jer rved by this contingent 


) right, Fred Dennin, Ron MacKenzie 


Tim Fitzgerald Sr., and Mat Monahan 








OLYMPIC ARTS 
PROGRAM 


The National Fine Arts Committee, 
which organized the extensive 

arts program for the 1980 Winter 
Olympics, will be the participating 
organization for the Postal Service's 
First Day of Issue Ceremonies at Lake 
Placid. 

On February 2, the Lake Placid First 
Day of Issue covers and cards will be 
delivered by dog sled from Lake Placid 
to a special Olympic Philatelic Exhibi- 
tion at nearby Saranac Lake. The ex- 
hibition will feature a detailed show- 
ing of stamps, covers, picture post 
cards, seals, and other items that were 
generated from the first Olympic 
Commemorative stamp issued in 1932. 





and on weekends to achieve top 
physical condition. ‘We also 
worked with a psychiatrist on psy- 
chological conditioning,” he said, 
‘so that we can go into it witha 
solid ‘can do’ attitude. ... We have 


been learning how to discipline our 
minds to minimize the effect of the 
frigid weather and to maximize our 
concentration on each turn of the 
bobsled runs. 


“It’s tough work,” the 33-year- 
old carrier admitted, “but it’s well 
worth the effort. We have a great 
team and a great coach. It would be 
the honor of a lifetime to represent 
our country in the Olympics!” 

Such enthusiasm for the 1980 
Winter Games has been running 
high throughout Upstate New 
York for over a year. Nowhere is 
it more noticeable than among the 
Postal Service employees there. 

When the country and the world 
are provided with 151 hours of tele- 
vision coverage of Olympiad XIII 
in February, USPS people every- 
where will be able to take pride in 
the major contributions of their 
colleagues in the Northeast, who 
will be demonstrating to the whole 
world on behalf of the entire Postal 
Service that, indeed, “service is... 
our first priority.” @ 








AS SIMPLE AS 


Area distribution centers 
will help speed the mail 
and improve service 





ome things will be different. 

There'll be a new system to 

learn, particularly for manual 
distribution clerks, as the Postal 
Service alters its 65 state distribu- 
tion center (SDC) concept next 
month. In its place will be 86 area 
distribution centers (ADCs), reduc- 
ing the re-handling of First-Class 
letters and flats at the sectional 
center level. 

The new system will ease the 
heavy volumes at congested points, 
make more efficient use of distri- 
bution equipment, and place the 
managed mail distribution closer to 
the final delivery area. 

We'll also have a new system to 
process mail which does not carry 
a ZIP Code. In the past, we mixed 
such mail routinely with the ZIP 
Coded mail. We then sent it on to 
a designated destination point 
where it was often necessary to 
spend an extra handling to sepa- 
rate it from the ZIP Coded mail. 

Beginning in February, under the 
area distribution center network, 
we will separate uncoded mail from 
coded mail at the point of origin for 
proper dispatching to destination 
distribution points. Thus, customer 
services representatives at origin 
points will be able to alert business 


mailers about incomplete or incor- 
rect address lists which could be 
delaying their mail inadvertently. 

But the biggest change we'll have 
to deal with is the relearning of 
distribution patterns as we move 
to the ADC concept. 

The new system will mean that 
at every office processing outgoing 
mail we will have to relabel all 
originating manual distribution 
cases and reprogram letter sorting 
machines to accommodate these 
centers. At present, separations 
conform to state boundaries for 
the most part; now they will con- 
form to ZIP Code groups. 

And for the first time, LSMs and 
manual cases will be compatible, 
having the same ADC separations. 

On manual cases the primary 
separation often will require a 
secondary sort, as the 77-separa- 
tion cases cannot handle the full 
range of 86 ADCs. It will also 
mean retraining some LSM opera- 
tors and developing new dispatch 
schemes. 

Since the LSMs will be repro- 
grammed, machine operators will 
key as before; however, at selected 
offices, some formal retraining of 
machine clerks will take place in 
the Postal Employee Development 
Centers. Manual distribution clerks 
will not receive formal retraining, 
although they will have some 
relearning to do. 


The ADC concept means we'll 
be able to sort more mail to five 
digits than before and provide 
consistent service for machinable 
and non-machinable mail. 

For example, under the SDC 
concept, manual processed mail for 
Vancouver, WA, a suburb of Port- 
land, OR, is sent to Seattle and 
machine processed mail to Portland. 
Under the new concept, all the 
mail will go to Portland. 

Another example of what the 
change will mean is Upstate New 
York. Presently, Buffalo is the state 
distribution center. All First-Class 
letters and flats flowing to this 
section of the state go to Buffalo 
for initial processing. Then all 
that mail addressed to the Syracuse 
area goes there for additional 
processing. 

Under the new system, there will 
be two incoming distribution cen- 
ters: Buffalo and Syracuse. All mail 
carrying ZIP Codes 130 through 
139 will come directly to Syracuse, 
and only mail carrying ZIP Codes 
140 through 149 will go to Buffalo. 

The change will mean that most 
cities will now have separations for 
Syracuse as well as Buffalo on their 
manual cases. 

A major by-product of the 
change will be a 1% to 2% im- 
provement in second- and third- 
day delivery standards. 

Overall, it will mean an im- 
proved image for the Postal Service 
as we find new ways to do our job 
better. @ 
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Fellow employees 
help handicapped 
LSM operator 
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y life has changed so much 
| in the last few years, I can 

hardly believe it,” says a 
smiling Darcy Stephenson, a let- 
ter sorting machine (LSM) oper- 
ator in the Phoenix, AZ, Post 
Office. 

As recently as three years ago, 
no one—least of all Stephenson— 
thought she would ever be able 
to work on an LSM machine. But 
her tenacity, coupled with the en- 
couragement of a clerk and the in- 
genuity of two electronic techni- 
cians, turned the tide. 

You see, Stephenson was born 
without a left hand or wrist. 

She first applied to the Postal 
Service for a job in 1975. “I took 
the clerk-carrier test,” she says, 
“and I was called in for an 
interview. But they were hiring 
only LSM operators, and it was im- 
possible for me to take that test.” 

However, the Postal Service 
did give her a 21-day appointment 
that Christmas season as a mail 
handler. The following Christmas 
they called her back on another 
temporary appointment to case 
mail. 

During both of those assign- 
ments, Gordon Deapen was a 
clerk on Stephenson’s tour. “I 
noticed that she was a very good 
worker,” he recalls, “but since we 
were hiring only LSM operators, 
there was no way we could employ 
her.” 

Deapen, now a training and 
development specialist in the 
Postal Employee Development 
Center, asked Bill Hofbauer, an 
electronic technician, if some kind 
of adapter could be built to enable 
Stephenson to work on an LSM 
machine. 

“Frankly,” Deapen says, “I had 
no idea what the solution might 
be. But Bill went to work and 
developed a box that would 
enable her to key with one hand. 

“Later, Harley Anderson, also 
an electronic technician, got to- 


gether with Bill and refined the 
adapter even further.” 

Hofbauer had built an adapter 
which electrically transposed 
the 5 through 9 switches on the 
lower keyboard and the other 0 
through 4 switches on the upper 
keyboard. It can be used on both 
the GATX sequential/ chordal 
trainer and on the multi-position 
LSM console. 

Anderson’s adapter transposed 
the 0 through 4 and 5 through 9 
switches on the upper keyboard 
and added a ground to the auxili- 
ary key detector in the ZMT. While 
simpler and easier to install, it 
works only on the LSM console. 

Their skill translated into the 
LSM job for Stephenson. “I was 
hired for machine work in October 
1977,” she says, “and trained on 
a letter sorting console to which 
the adapter was attached. Then 
in January 1978 I officially reported 
to my tour 1 job,” she exclaims 
with a smile that lights up her 
whole face. 

“I just love this machine,” she 
says, “and it’s wonderful to work 
with so many nice people. Things 
are really going great for the first 
time in a long while.” 

Stephenson has a full schedule 
these days—carefully balancing 
her time raising an active nine- 
year-old daughter, Kristen; 
working at the post office; and 
participating in her favorite sport, 
bowling. 

“Since I work from 10 p.m. until 
6:30 a.m., Kristen sleeps at my 
mother’s home,” she explains. 
“Then when I’m sleeping or bowl- 
ing in the mornings, Kristen’s at 
school. So we make it a point to 
spend most of our evenings to- 
gether. 

“It’s a wonderful life,” Steph- 
enson concludes. “I’m very happy.” 

So are Deapen, Hofbauer, and 
Anderson, without whose help 
she would not be an LSM operator 
today. @ 
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t was a milestone year—one that 

was in stark contrast to the eco- 

nomic ills of many private com- 
panies and the increase in deficit 
spending by the rest of the gov- 
ernment. 

For the first time since 1945, the 
Postal Service had an operating 
surplus in fiscal year 1979— 
$469,836,000! The year before 
USPS posted a $379.4 million loss. 

Unfortunately, the picture for 
the current fiscal year, 1980, is not 
as bright as FY 79, for inflation 
and spiraling energy costs will 
take their toll. We project a deficit 
of nearly $600 million—or almost 
$1,000 for every postal employee. 

One of the major reasons for the 
’79 surplus was the increased in- 
come realized from the mid-1978 
postage rate increase and the fact 
that, contrary to experience, the 
volume of mail did not dip after 
the increases took effect. Instead, 
volume continued its steady climb, 
and in 1979 reached 99.8 billion 
pieces of mail. 

We would have done much 


better, however, had we achieved 
our gross productivity goal of 3%. 
Our surplus for the year then 
would have been about $200 mil- 
lion greater than it was. 

Instead, gross productivity in- 
creased a disappointing 1.3%. For 
1980, Postmaster General William 
F. Bolger said in his annual letter 
and review of the year’s highlights 
to the Board of Governors, “I am 
determined that we will achieve at 
least a 3% productivity increase.” 

Historically, a surplus has been 
an elusive goal for the postal sys- 
tem, and the 1979 mark was 
achieved despite the fact that 
inflation for the year was about 
13% and despite enormous in- 
creases in our costs for gasoline, 
heating, cooling and electricity. 

1979, according to the PMG, 
was a year when the Postal Service, 
in addition to its financial gains, 
also took positive steps toward 
moving into electronic mail and 
when we stood fast against the 
incursions of alternative delivery 
services. 





The electronic battleground, 
while a figure of speech, was quite 
real for us in 1979, for “the only 
way in which we will be able to 
keep our volume rising and keep 
finances dependable is through the 
use of electronic technology to 
move mail,” Bolger said. 

While the Carter Administration 
supported the Postal Service’s ap- 
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plication to participate in electronic 


technology, there were some ob- 
jections to our role from inside 
and outside of government. At 


present, we are involved in a juris- 
dictional dispute with the Federal 


Communications Commission. 


A highlight of the year was the 
report of a Joint Industry/Postal 
Service Task Force on Alternative 


LY 
\.NNER 
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Delivery. The report made a num- 
ber of recommendations to over- 
come some of the antiquated rules 
and regulations which have ham- 
pered large mailers and spurred 
them to seek alternative methods 
of delivery. 

We also proposed a new subclass 
for bulk Third-Class Mail pre- 
sorted to carrier routes, but the 
Postal Rate Commission recom- 
mended restructuring all the rates 
for bulk Third-Class Mail instead 
of acting solely on the presort pro- 
posal. We have resubmitted this 
proposal. 

We also proposed to restructure 
the bulk parcel post subclass of 
mail, but the PRC did not recom- 
mend our proposal. 

We did make impressive gains 
in several other areas: Express Mail 
was up more than 54% to 12.2 
million pieces and presort volume 
climbed to 5.7 billion pieces from 
2.2 billion in 1978. 

While we forged ahead in many 
areas during FY 79, several prob- 
lems persisted, notably inflation, 


rising energy costs, and workers’ 
compensation costs which rose to 
an equivalent of more than a full 

penny of First-Class postage. 

But Bolger believes that by im- 
proving the quality of the postal 
product, employees can help main- 
tain the high service levels of the 
past and enable USPS to increase 
its commitment to the American 
public. 

On balance, “1979 was an active 
and productive year,” Bolger noted, 
and postal achievements could not 
have been possible “without the 
dedication and hard work of many 
thousands of postal managers and 
employees throughout the nation.”g 





Postal Life has a limited number of 
the “Annual Report of the Postmaster 
General Fiscal 1979” available. 

We will fill orders until our supply 

is exhausted. If you wish a free copy, 
write to Annual Report, Room 10923, 
U.S. Postal Service, Washington, DC 
20260. 
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The Postmaster General looks into the future 





mericans have a penchant for 
taking peeks into the future. 
And the beginning of a new 
decade is a proper time to look into 
the crystal ball. 

The decade of the 1970s marked 
our birth as the U. S. Postal Service, 
and despite some early sputterings 
we have generally prospered. We 
accomplished many things, and we 
accomplished them as a team. As a 
result, the Postal Service is today 
the best and strongest mail system 
in the world. 

Now, as we greet the dawn of a 
new decade, we face new chal- 
lenges. The question is: Will we 
be up to them? There is no doubt 
in my mind that we will, mainly 
because I know first-hand the qual- 
ity and caliber of the men and 
women who work in this organiza- 
tion. I’ve come up through the 
ranks, and I know many of you 
personally and I know your work. 

There are many challenges ahead 
—our entry into large-scale elec- 
tronic communications; the grow- 
ing threat of alternative delivery; 
the implementation of an expanded 
ZIP Code; the difficulty of main- 
taining sound finances; the need to 
increase our conventional mail 
volume; and the importance of our 
pulling together, making certain 
we keep talented people and pro- 
vide them with the opportunity for 
personal growth. 

Alternative delivery and elec- 
tronics, I feel, are somewhat tied to 
each other. While we face chal- 
lenges from more conventional 
alternative delivery organizations 
—such as United Parcel Service and 
local ‘mom and pop” deliverers— 
I see the threat of sophisticated 
electronic systems being even more 
significant in the years ahead. 

For one thing, the so-called 
checkless society—in which people 
transfer funds electronically—may 
become more of a reality. For an- 
other, many customers may be con- 


ducting more personal business 
using their television sets or tele- 
phones than the mail. 

How widespread the effects will 
be depends on cost and acceptabili- 
ty. How much will it cost you to 
shop or pay bills by telephone, to 
get your newspaper as a hard-copy 
by-product of television, or to ex- 
change recipes for a souffle using 
your TV? And, will Americans ac- 
cept the idea of pulling information 
needed in their daily lives from a 
“black box” in their home? 

Up until now the prognosticators 
have been wrong. They said many 
years ago, for instance, that the 
checkless society would be a fact of 
life for most Americans by now. 
However, the opposite is true. The 
vast majority of people still want 
to hold a piece of paper in their 
hands, assuring themselves of the 
money they have or that a bill has 
been properly paid and recorded. 

Yet, I do see the black box, or 
the home communications center, 
coming into greater use, but based 
on the past, I venture to add that 
it will happen more slowly than 
many predict. 

I still see a large role (and, yes, 
an expanding role) for our con- 
ventional mail system in this new 
decade. 

Even with the growth of elec- 
tronics, our traditional mail busi- 
ness will continue to increase. Our 
volume for fiscal year 1979 was 
approximately 100 billion pieces, 
and if we only grow at an average 
1% annual rate in the 1980s that 
will mean a minimum of 10 billion 
pieces more in the decade. 

Certainly our involvement in 
electronics would mean significant 
reductions in our transportation, 
processing and handling costs and 
greater growth in the number of 
pieces of mail we handle each year. 
But, even without an involvement 
in electronics, we'd still have a lot 
of work to do, and while I don’t 


mean to minimize a potential loss 
in mail volume, I want to assure 
you that I am determined to do 
everything possible to build our 
business, not let it slip. 

To do this, none of us can afford 
to be complacent. Thus, with the 
endorsement of the President, we 
hope to plug into electronics in 
partnership with private industry 
in order to fulfill our mission to 
improve service and hold down 
rates. We have an obligation to our 
customers to do both. 

Here is what the Postal Service 
plans to do in electronic message 
transmission in the 1980s: 

C) We will use it as a new, im- 
proved means of moving the mail 
to the places we serve, just as we 
use airplanes, trucks, and trains. 
[} We will use it to reduce our 
costs of handling mail and to help 
reduce costs for our customers in 
preparing that mail. 

(] We will use it to achieve post- 
age rate stability. 

() We will use it to speed and im- 
prove service. 

(_] We will use it to preserve a 
viable Postal Service. 

C] And we will use it to fulfill our 
legal and moral obligations to our 
employees. 

As you know, there have been 
some regulatory problems totally 
beyond our control regarding 
startup of an E-COM (Electronic 
Computer Originated Mail) serv- 
ice. But | am determined to press 
for a resolution of this issue 
and to explore other opportunities 
to provide a needed service for 
our customers. 

Meanwhile, the maintenance and 
improvement of our conventional 
mail system remain paramount to 
the success of our organization and 
to the interests of our country. Our 
future role in electronics will de- 
pend largely on how people per- 
ceive we handle our current job of 
delivering the mail. Many, of . 
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course, believe we are not doing a 
good job, and the only way to win 
the support of these critics is to 
demonstrate our reliability each 
and every day. 

Traditional alternative delivery 
services, however, will continue to 
challenge us, particularly in the 
area of parcel post. Volume has 
dwindled for many years and deci- 
sions—such as a recent one by the 
independent Postal Rate Commis- 
sion preventing us from restruc- 
turing the bulk parcel post mail 
subclass which was designed to 
recapture a fair share of this grow- 
ing market—have hurt. I know, 
though, that we can save the vol- 
ume we have, and we will work to 
increase it. I also know that we can 
hold the line in our other mail 
classes as well. 

In the 1980s, we will have to 
continue concerted efforts to pre- 
serve the most important elements 
of the Private Express Statutes, and 
we will have to continue to be in- 
novative in coming up with new 
approaches and procedures, such as 
the presort program and our other 
cooperative efforts, with business 
mailers. Among these efforts: the 
successful Joint Industry/Postal 
Service Task Force which has 
zeroed in on numerous regulations 
that can be and are being changed 
to make doing business with the 
Postal Service easier and more 
realistic. 

Thanks to this Task Force, we’ve 
dumped some archaic rules and 
we’ve streamlined others, demon- 
strating our responsiveness to the 
modern needs of large mailers. 

We’re attempting other ap- 
proaches to improve service to 
business mailers and the general 
public, and some of the initiatives 
of the 1970s will carry over well 
into the ’80s and beyond. One is 
expanding the ZIP Code from five 
to nine digits. The expansion will 
permit us to improve operations 


and service by reducing sorting 


errors and speeding mail processing. 


For too many years, the post 
office moved ahead all too slowly, 
if at all. But in the supersonic 1980s 
we will continue to be pressured to 
advance more rapidly. That, inci- 
dentally, was one of the reasons 
behind Postal Reorganization: to 
modernize an outdated, outmoded 
postal system. 

We've done that through mech- 
anization, and we will continue to 
mechanize and then automate as 
necessary, but while we are stream- 
lining we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that our people really make 
the Postal Service tick. 

We will need to hold on to 
talented people, giving them op- 
portunity for training and growth, 
enabling them to cope with the 
future. While there may be some 
changes ahead in the types of jobs 
we will offer, the changes, I be- 
lieve, will be for the better. Many 
of the jobs will require more skills, 
for they will be more technical in 
nature. We will also have to worry 
about and deal more forcefully 
with the problem of job boredom. 
Just how we do this is an avenue 
we will have to explore in the years 
ahead; we will need to search for 
the answers, studying what others 
with the same problems, such as 
the automobile manufacturers, 
have done. 

As we fulfill our role in new 
markets that electronics open for 
us and as we maintain our commit- 
ment and sustain our growth in 
conventional mail, we must remain 
alert to operating within strict 
financial parameters. The key to 
this is continuing to improve our 
productivity. 

By increasing productivity and 
widening our business, we should 
be able to keep a reasonable lid on 
price increases and at the same 
time live within our budgets. We 
will, of course, be greatly influ- 


enced by outside forces, such as 

the general economy, including the 
rising cost of oil, and possible 
changes in public policy by the 
President and the Congress. But 

we owe it to ourselves and to our 
customers to take firm hold of our 
financial fortunes and not fall into 
old pre-Postal Reorganization habit 
of spending, spending, spending. 

One of our major concerns—as 
an organization and as individuals 
—must be inflation. In effect, it’s 
like playing with funny money, for 
as wages go up sharply in response 
to skyrocketing prices, real income 
tends to stay the same or go down. 
We must face the fact that the only 
way we’re going to defeat inflation 
is to stop tying wage and price 
increases to it. They must be tied 
to increased productivity and better 
products. 

What happens to the Postal 
Service in the 1980s and how we 
respond to outside pressures and 
demands will also to a great extent 
depend on how well postal manage- 
ment and labor pull together to 
meet the new challenges. 

If the Private Express Statutes, 
for instance, are compromised, if 
we continue to lose large segments 
of our business to alternative de- 
livery services, if we cannot get a 
handle on our finances, then the 
Postal Service’s ability to function 
smoothly will be hampered. One 
result will surely be a threat to 
postal jobs. 

We cannot pull against each 
other and achieve commonality of 
purpose. Meeting the challenges 
successfully will take individual 
efforts, for the Postal Service will 
only be as good as each of us—or 
as good as we are collectively—but 
more and more these efforts will 
have to be in the same direction. @ 





MORE FOR THE MONEY 


plus postal people who take 

stock in America each payday, 
you should make note of some re- 
cent changes in the U.S. Savings 
Bond program. 

The Treasury Department, in an 
effort to trim administrative costs 
in the program, has introduced a 
new series of bonds offering a new 
set of benefits to buyers. 

Its EE series bonds, to be called 
“United States energy-saving 
bonds” will replace the familiar 
E bonds most often purchased 
through payroll deduction plans. 

For postal employees, the switch 
to the new bonds will take place 
March 22, the beginning of pay 
period 8. That’s when all savings 
bond deductions will begin buying 
EE series bonds. 


i f you are one of the 400,000- 


No action on your part is neces- 
sary if you want to continue reap- 
ing rewards from regular invest- 
ments in America. The change will 
take place automatically, all ac- 
cording to your previous instruc- 
tions on how much you want to 
allot each pay period and who the 
bonds will go to. 

And you needn’t do anything 
about the E bonds you already have 
—and will get until March 22 
except enjoy their benefits. 

However, because of the differ- 
ences between the E and double-E 
series, you may want to make 
adjustments in the way that you 
save. Or you may want to increase 
your allotment. 

Some examples and recommen- 
dations appear below, but first, 
here’s how the EE series compares 
with the E bond: 

(_] Like the E bond, the EE bond 
offers 61/2 % interest when held 
for five years. But the EE bond will 
pay at the 7% rate if held for the 
entire 11-year maturity period. This 


incentive to hang onto your bonds 
for another six years is one of the 
changes aimed at administrative 
savings for the government. Series 
E bonds will also earn an extra 

1/2 % interest if held for 11 years 
beyond the next interest payment 
in 1980. 

(] In conjunction with this 
longer maturity period, Treasury 
has reduced the “buy-in” price of 
bonds in the new series. The cost of 
an EE bond is exactly half its face 
value instead of the three-quarters 
of face value required to buy an E 
bond. For example, where it costs 
$75 to buy a $100 E bond, it will 
cost only $50 to buy a $100 EE 
bond. 

[] The $25 bond has been re- 
tired. The lowest denomination in 
the EE series is $50. 


(_] The minimum retention pe- 
riod on the new series is longer. 
You must wait at least six months 
to redeem the EE bond; an E bond 
becomes redeemable in two 
months. 


As you can see, the advantages 
of putting your money into U.S. 
Savings Bonds will continue. 

In fact, the major change you 
will notice after March 22 is that 
you're accumulating bonds faster 
or in a higher denomination. 

The only alteration that will take 
place without your specific author- 
ization concerns the $25 bond. 
Since the new series won't offer 
this denomination, your allotment 
will automatically begin buying 
$50 bonds. For many, this will 
mean unapplied balances at the end 
of some pay periods—some small- 
er, some larger. 

New allotment cards, which will 
be available March 1, will allow 
minimum payroll deductions in 
$2.50 and $1.25 increments to elim- 
inate unapplied amounts. 


Here are some fairly typical situ- 
ations and some recommended 
adjustments you might want to 
consider: x 
You get one bond at a time 

Say that you allot $3.75 a pay 
period and now get one $25 bond 
every five pay periods. With the 
EE series you will get a $50 bond 
after seven pay periods and have an 
unapplied balance of $1.25 in the 
seventh period. Dx 

Recommendation: Change the 
denomination of the bond you buy 
to $75. After five pay periods you 
would get the average dating bene- 
fit and you would receive the bond 
in 10 pay periods. 

You get one bond a pay period 

If you’re the most typical USPS 
bond buyer, you allot $18.75 to buy 
one $25 bond every two weeks. 

On March 22, your allotment will 
automatically go toward the pur- 
chase of a $50 bond. Therefore, 
you will receive a $50 EE bond after 
two pay periods and have an un- 
applied balance in your account of 
$12.50 in the second pay period. 
For the next two periods you will 
get a $50 bond each time and then 
start the cycle again. 

Recommendation: Start buying 
$75 bonds and receive a bond every 
second pay period—along with the 
average dating benefit. @ 
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L FROM ATC 


We've come up with a new type of 
contest this month to go along with 
the Postal Service's sponsorship of 
National Letter Writing Week, Feb. 
24-Mar. 1. 

‘Mail from A to Z”’ lists 26 cate- 
gories of mail postal employees han- 
dle nearly every day. The object of 
the puzzle is to determine how many 
of these categories are not found in 
the ‘‘P.S. Write Soon” grid. YOU 
MUST INDICATE THE NUMBER OF 
CATEGORIES OF THE 26 LISTED 
THAT ARE NOT IN THE GRID. 

The category may read forward or 
backward, up or down. Each cate- 
gory must read in a straight line 
without skipping any letters. The 
names may intersect or interlock; 
thus, the same letter can be used 
more than once. 


To win, you must use the entry 
form on the opposite page and, a new 
rule, you must include on the back of 
the envelope in which your entry is 
mailed the following: ‘‘P.S. Write 
Soon.” 

If your entry envelope does not in- 
clude the ‘‘P.S. Write Soon”’ notation, 
it will not be considered by the 
judges. 

Thirty prizes will be awarded to 
Mail from A to Z Contest Winners. 
They are: 1st prize—$150; 2nd prize 
—$100; 3rd prize—$75; 4th prize— 
$50; 5th prize—$25; 6th through 30th 
prizes—1979 Mint Sets of U. S. com- 
memorative stamps. 

The selection of the prizes will be 
determined by a random drawing 
from the correct entries. The first cor- 
rect entry drawn will be the first- 


prize winner; the second correct en- 
try drawn will be the second-place 
winner, etc. 

Entries must be postmarked be- 
fore midnight, February 29, 1980, and 
winners’ names will be published in 
the May-June 1980 issue of Postal 
Life. 


RULES: 


1. All Postal Service employees are eligible, 
except employees in Headquarters or Head- 
quarters-related units 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon 

3. All entrants must include the saying, ‘‘P.S 
Write Soon,"’ on the back of entry envelope 

4. All entries become the property of the 
U.S. Postal Service, and none can be returned 
or acknowledged 

5. Mail entries to: Mail From A to Z Contest, 
Room 10923, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, 
DC 20260. (Note: Entries addressed otherwise will 
be declared ineligible.) 

6. Entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night, February 29, 1980, to be eligible. 





THE WINNERS 





Postal Life safety 
contests continue to 
draw thousands of 
entries, and the Team- 
work Safety Contest 
in the September/ 
October issue 
was no exception. 





Nearly 28,000 postal fine iaantnen 
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employees entered 
Five people won cash 
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Second Prize ($100) Third Prize ($75) 

e Theresa Robinson Kenneth Bailey 
Palatka l Sayville, NY 

KY Clerk, Palatk l Tractor-trailer 


Sixth through thirtieth: 


awards and 25 won Dan P. C 
1978 Mint Sets of U. S. 


All winners were select- 


ed at random from the re 


Flushing, t 


correct entries. Larry Minniear, 


operator 


Those who entered the 
game had to find the one 
athletic team not includ- 
ed in the puzzle grid. 
The answer: YANKEES. MA 


Thomas 


intendent of f 
Sparta, TN 


commemorative stamps. Charles G. Shi 


carrier. Rinco 


Ruby T. Brew 


time flexible 


tal operat 


Champaian 


an. It 


2r, Blacksville, WV; part 

Blacksville, WV 

M. Evans 
part-time flexible carrier, St 
Augustine, Fl 

Ernest E. Jankowski, Everett, MA; clerk 
carrier, Revere Unit, North Chelsea, 


St. Augustine, FL 


>t 


Mariorie | 
clerk, Boise 











Fourth Prize ($50) 


Fifth Prize ($25) 
M. Ramirez 


Benjamin N 


ha ote 
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Lora L. Baker, Wood 
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Annual Reports 
Birthday Cards 
College Applications 
Dividend Checks 
Educational Matter 
Foreign Correspondence 
Get Well Cards 
Holiday Greetings 
Insurance Premiums 
Job Applications 
Knitting Patterns 
Love Letters 
Mortgage Approvals 
Newsletters 
Overseas Letters 
Photographs 
Questionnaires 
Recipe Notes 

Social Security Checks 
Thank You Notes 
Updated Resumes 
Vacation Folders 
Wedding Invitations 
X-Ray Films 
Year-End Statements 
ZIP Code Information 
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MAIL FROM A TO Z CONTEST ENTRY FORM 


The number of categories not listed in the grid is 





NAME 





HOME ADDRESS 





HOME TELEPHONE NO. (INCLUDING AREA CODE) 





JOB TITLE FACILITY WHERE EMPLOYED 











TEWN CRUMP 


(Editor's note: Stan Bednarczyk, a 
letter carrier in the Camden, N], Post 
Office, wrote the following article. 

It was one of four runners-up in 


Postal 


the May/June issue of the magazine. 


ife’s story writing contest in 
: : 

The contest concerned courtesy. The 

Postal Life Advisory Board chose 

the winners.) 


e was the perfect example of 

the cranky, dirty old man. 

Soiled clothing, neglected 
body, rarely shaven and a person- 


ality that professed not just simple 


discourtesies but spawned down- 
right malice. He lived alone. Not 
because he had to but because he 
wanted to. An exclusive old age 
home, offering comfort and com- 
panionship, was at his beckoning. 
Instead he chose a life full of 
resentment and condemnation. 

His favorite pastime was report- 
ing. No, not in the journalistic 
sense but one of reporting people 
to their superiors. Some were 
legitimate but most were manu- 
factured. Congressmen, bank presi- 
dents, utility company heads and, 
yes, even postmasters general were 
on his personal “hit list.” 


by Stan Bednarczyk 


Why, I continually asked my- 
self, out of all the mailmen in this 
country—why did I have te be 
stuck with him and his chronic 
complaints? And what did I care 
about all his problems and aliena- 
tions? The old goat deserved every- 
thing he got. I secretly wished I 
could be a part of his chastisement 
even though he was old and sick 
with emphysema. 

As his health grew steadily worse 
he would endorse his checks in an 
erratic, almost illegible signature 
and hand them over to me to be 
mailed to his bank. When I would 
suggest the old age home he would 
go into a tirade of venomous curs- 
ing. “I don’t need a damn soul,” 
he would shout, but in much 
stronger language. 

He spoke of death and showed 
me a completely new wardrobe of 
clothes that he bought for the occa 
sion. The body was to be cremated 
and the funeral director’s instruc- 
tions were to walk off a certain 
number of steps from a particular 
point at the back of his house and 
then toss the ashes upward and ina 
westerly direction. Only then, he 
explained, would he be reunited 
with his wife whose ashes he had 


disposed of in that very same man- 
ner. How sad, I thought. Here was 
a man that had such definite ideas 

about preparing for death and yet 

never discovered how to live. 

I began checking on him daily, 
and it became more of an effort for 
him to even open the door, until 
one day I knocked and shouted but 
to no avail. When the police broke 
in they were too late. Death had 
already been there. He died the way 
he lived. Without a friend—alone 
in his coldness. 

When they finally cleaned out 
his house and put the loads of rub- 
bish on the sidewalk, I noticed an 
old, white shirt box with scribbling 
on it. The same trembling, unmis- 
takable writing that I knew so well. 
There he was, that cranky, dirty 
old man, admonishing me one last 
time from the Great Beyond. It was 
a quotation he had copied from 
somewhere. And, ironically an 
indictment on living-—one that 
hauntingly calls out to me with 
accusations from days past. When- 
ever I come across a discourteous 
postal patron it softly whispers: 

“To qualify as humans our- 
selves, we must be able to draw 
the humanity out of others.” @ 





xpress Mail has a new wrinkle; it's called Express 

Reshipment. Customers who have a post office box 
or caller service can have their mail picked up and 
shipped to a final destination using Custom Designed or 
Next Day Express Mail. A post office box number must be 
part of the address on the mail that is reshipped. Express 
Reshipment can be used in many situations, including: 
(1) unprocessed film being received at distant post office 
boxes for reshipment to a photo processing plant; (2) cus- 
tomer merchandise orders going to a factory outlet for 
fulfillment; (3) customer installment payments originating 
from across the country going to a payment center; or 
(4) time-sensitive inventory, stock or sales reports origi- 
nating from multiple field offices and destined fora 
regional or headquarters office. 


he postmaster of Intercession City, FL, recalls an 
incident that occurred when he was a substitute letter 
carrier in Winter Haven, FL. ‘| had attempted to deliver a 
package,” he told Postal Life recently, ‘‘but no one was 
home. Upon leaving a notice, | returned the package to 
the post office. The next day, after making the initial down- 
town run on a bicycle, | returned to get my truck. On my 
desk was a package with a note taped to it. The note said, 
‘Junk, redeliver to the neighbor next door.’ Since the note 
was taped, | didn't remove it. | later that day delivered 
the package and was returning to my truck when | heard, 
‘Hey, what do you mean calling this junk? This is a $35 
blender my neighbor just 
ordered. How can the post 
office call it junk?’ | tried 
explaining to the lady that 
my last name was Junk, 
but she did not believe me 
until finally | showed her my 
driver's license. She apolo- 
gized and walked away.”’ 
So recalls Donald R. Junk. 


ollowup: A recent issue of Postal Life recounted the 

rising number of magazines resorting to alternative 
delivery of their products. Rather than use the mails, these 
periodicals are hanging their products in plastic bags 
attached to the front door of homes. However, the postal 
employee in Wheaton, MD, described in the Sept.-Oct. 
Life article, ‘‘It's Not Our Bag," has been getting his 
monthly issue of Reader's Digest at least three weeks later 
each month than he did when it came through the mail. 
And another person, also on an alternative delivery route 
for magazine distribution, learned to his dismay that he 
couldn't suspend delivery while on vacation. The plastic 
bag hanging on the front door served, in effect, as a wel- 
come mat for would-be burglars. 


haron Daly, a maintenance control and stock clerk at 
the Air Mail Facility at John F. Kennedy Airport, NY, re- 
cently received a special certificate for being the 70,000th 
graduate of the Postal Service Training and Development 
Institute's Technical Center in Norman, OK. The center 
also celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary. Daly successfully 
completed the two-week 
Maintenance Control Class 
“A” course. She started her 
postal career at JFK in 1974 
as a letter sorting machine 
operator, and transferred to 
the maintenance department 
this past July. 


IP Code aficionados can be found almost everywhere. 

Recently, a parcel mailed in Dresden, East Gemany, 
to Bogota, Colombia, South America, was missent to the 
Cross Plains, WI, Post Office. The addresses were written 
in Spanish and German, but someone read the apartment 
number in Bogota, 53528, as a ZIP Code, forwarding the 
package to the Wisconsin town. Postal people in Cross 
Plains detected the error and sent the package on its 
way to South America 


anpooling and carpooling are good. They are posi- 

tive answers to dealing with the energy crisis, for they 
help conserve gasoline. For instance, if you drive to work 
by yourself and your car gets 15 miles to the gallon, you 
are getting 15 mpg. However, add a couple of people by 
forming a carpool, and you'll get nearly 45 miles to the 
gallon, or about 15 miles per gallon per person (the 
mileage reduces slightly as more weight is added) 
People who use vanpools or carpools also get preferential 
treatment at postal facilities so far as parking spots are 
concerned, and where employees pay for parking, van- 
poolers will pay nothing or half the going rate. It depends 
on how many people are in the vanpool. If you're 
interested in setting up one, contact your State Dept. of 
Transportation office for tips on how to do it. And while 
employees are doing all they can to conserve fuel, the 
Postal Service has made a further commitment to the 
save gasoline effort by pledging to reduce its administra- 
tive vehicle fleet 10% by Oct. 1, 1980. This fleet includes 
vehicles assigned for customer services, training, and 
administrative uses 


his tidbit comes from the Wa/l/ Street Journal. It's 

about an elderly lady filling out an application for 
residency in a new retirement community. She answered 
the questions relating to her health with some anxiety. 
Then she signed her name and wrote her current address. 
After ‘Zip,’ she printed firmly: ‘‘Normal for my age.”’ 




















e bills himself as ‘‘the man 

who can be anyone.” And Bill 
McDonald, a window clerk in the 
Concord, MA, Post Office has suc- 
cessfully meshed a part-time show 
business career with his full-time 
postal job. 

‘| was in show business full- 
time until 1960,"’ he says, ‘‘when | 
realized that | wanted to be closer 
to home and to stop traveling so 
much. My two daughters were 
younger at the time, and | wanted 
to share their growing up 

“Also, | wanted to get some real 
security. In show business, after 
your last show, they say, ‘We'll see 
you later.’ "’ And later, McDonald 
adds, can be a long time. 

The window clerk says he’s 
never regretted his decision to 
join the post office and to relegate 
show business to off-duty hours. 

A master of double-talk and the 
put-on, McDonald has worked on 
the stage, in the movies, night- 
clubs, radio and television. Some 
of his screen credits include such 
flicks as ‘‘Never Too Late,” ‘‘The 
Friends of Eddie Coyle,” ‘‘The 


Bill McDonald 

Great Gatsby,”’ and ‘‘Coma.”’ 

His characterizations include 
‘Assistant Postmaster General 
of the United Kingdom,” a scout 
for the New England Patriots foot- 
ball team, a golf pro, and a mem- 
ber of various government 
agencies. @ 


eet the two newest members 
of the Postal Life Advisory 
Board—Frank C. Goldie, post- 


Florence Donovan 


master of Chicago, representing 
the Central Region, and Florence 
L. Donovan, quality control officer, 
Asheville, NC, representing the 
Southern Region. 

Donovan, who began her postal 
career in 1966 as a distribution 
clerk, became a QC officer in 1974. 
Since then she has had many as- 
signments and details, including 
officer-in-charge in five post of- 
fices, delivery foreman, and she is 
currently serving as acting carrier 
station manager at the Biltmore 
Station in Asheville. 

While working the midnight tour 
in 1971, she began attending night 
school, earning an associate de- 
gree in business administration 
from a local technical institute. She 
also began taking Postal Service 
correspondence courses, and to 
date, she has completed seven. 

“Working with the public, de- 
veloping the employees who work 
with me, and involving myself in 
much of the total postal operation 
are personally rewarding,” she 
says. 

Her hobby is running 10,000 
meters (6.2 miles). 

Meanwhile, Goldie started his 
postal career as a distribution 
clerk in Toledo, OH. That was in 
1947. In 1972, he was promoted 


Frank Goldie 






































under the merit selection program 
to the position of postmaster at 
Toledo, and five years later moved 
to Chicago where he is responsi- 
ble for a budget of $350 million 
and a complement of nearly 17,000 
employees who handle about 
three billion pieces of mail a year 
with an annual revenue of approx- 
imately $500 million. It's the sec- 
ond largest post office in terms of 
revenue; New York City is first. But 
Chicago is the largest post office 
in the world under one roof—more 
than 3.3 million square feet. 

Active in various organizations 
in Toledo, Goldie has also become 
involved in Chicago. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the Chicago Urban League, 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, and the United 
Negro College Fund. He is also a 
member of the Chicago Federal 
Executive Board. & 


ike Turner, superintendent of 

station and branch opera- 
tions for the Seattle Post Office, is 
a collector and restorer of old 
classic automobiles. 

About 11 years ago, when he 
was a Carrier at the White Center 
Station in Seattle, Turner noticed 
the body of an old Lozier ina 
garage on his route 

“| did some research about the 
old Lozier,’’ he says. ‘‘l learned that 
they are very rare and quite valu- 
able. | met the old man who owned 
the Lozier and became friends with 
him. His place was a mess and | 
helped clean it up for him. 


‘Finally, he sold me the Lozier 
body for $43. It had the original 
paint and leather interior. It was a 
1910 model and since then !'ve 
also added a 1913 Lozier body to 
my collection. | have most of the 
parts for the two Loziers. When | 











get them assembled and running 
| think they each will be worth 
about $60,000.”’ 

But Turner doesn't build cars as 
an investment; he only sells them 
when he wants to get money to 
buy another old classic or when 
he wants to buy parts 

One of the prized possessions 
in his collection is a 1925 Model 
T Ford mail truck, in perfect run- 
ning condition. He swapped some 
1906 Ford parts for the mail truck 
about two years ago with a Classic 
car fancier in Wichita, KS 

Turner estimates that the mail 
truck cost about $500 in 1925: 
today it is worth up to $5,000. He's 
had offers to sell it, but he’s not 
interested 

Turner's dad, Lou, who retired 
as a Carrier at White Center in 
1978, started him in the hobby. 

The younger Turner's current 
collection includes a 1926 Model 
T Roadster, a 1957 Chevrolet con- 
vertible, and a 1957 American 
Motors Rambler Rebel. 





Mike Turner 


“If there are any other postal 
employees who are Classic car 
collectors,"’ he says, ‘| sure would 
like to talk to them.” @ 
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